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ABSTRACT: The courageous actions of 
individuals who helped Jews evade the Nazi 
genocide campaign are typically attributed 
to their strong moral values. Described here 
are two cases in which apparently amoral 
individuals acted to save thousands from 
death. The behaviors of Oskar Schindler 
and Siegfried Jagendorf challenge the pre- 
vailing moralistic interpretation of altruism 
and suggest an alternative interpretation 
based on narcissism. 


We have discussed in detail a thesis on the 
fallacy of innocence (Kren & Rappoport, 
1980), namely, that Jews and other groups 
decimated by the Nazis were to a significant 
degree rendered vulnerable by beliefs in 
their innocence. Since they were manifestly 
not a threat to the Nazis, and could readily 
be pressed into service as an economic asset, 
the vast majority, including those in leader- 
ship positions, could see no rational necessi- 
ty for stringent defensive tactics until it was 
too late. The present article examines a 
complementary principle to the thesis on 
innocence. It centers on two separate in- 
stances in which shrewd, amoral Jeaders— 
Oskar Schindler and Siegfried Jagendorf— 
saved thousands by exploiting contradictions 
and corrupting officers in the Nazi system. 
Apart from their intrinsic interest as 
exceptions to the ferocious efficiency of the 
Nazi genocide program, the two cases are 
noteworthy because they go against the 
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current of recent literature on Holocaust 
rescuers. Based upon the testimony of survi- 
vors and interviews with their rescuers, this 
literature on persons who risked death for 
themselves and their families by helping 
Jews generally attributes their heroic behav- 
ior to moral values associated with certain 
psychosocial and developmental factors. 
Thus, the most comprehensive and rigorous 
study of rescuers (Oliner & Oliner, 1988) 
concludes that such behavior was based on 
moral values acquired in the context of a 
caring, antiauthoritarian family. These 
values manifested themselves in various 
ways: 


For some rescuers, helping Jews was a matter of 
heightened empathy for people in pain. For others, 
it was due to internalized norms of social groups to 
whom they were strongly attached. And for a 
small minority, it was a question of loyalty to 
overriding autonomous principles rooted in justice 
or caring. (Oliner & Oliner, 1988, p. 249) 


Hallie (1979) reached similar conclusions 
in his study of the rescue activities of the 
Huguenots living in the French village of Le 
Chambon. They acted upon their “autono- 
mous principles” supported by a powerful 
tradition of religious nonconformity. 

This quality of nonconformity or individ- 
ualism among rescuers is further emphasized 
in the work of Tec (1987). Derived from 
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personal interviews with Polish rescuers and 
thorough review of prior relevant studies, her 
conclusions also suggest that in addition to 
their individualism, rescuers typically had a 
confident sense of autonomy and self-effica- 
cy, and a persistent history of sympathy for 
the needy or helpless. Like the Oliners, 
moreover, Tec found that many began their 
rescue activities with little or no premedita- 
tion, often acting impulsively in response to 
a perceived need, and only later reflecting 
upon the hazards involved. 

Although the foregoing summary makes 
no pretense to systematic review of the 
rescuer literature, the general thrust of find- 
ings reported by diverse investigators seem 
quite clear. Rescuers stand out as relatively 
autonomous, self-reliant persons with strong 
moral values derived from religious or hu- 
manistic sources. They usually have a prior 
history of practical concern with problems of 
the downtrodden. 

We have no quarrel with these well- 
founded conclusions. Indeed, we view the 
studies cited as praiseworthy, exemplary 
efforts to comprehend the psychosocial 
foundations of altruistic behavior enacted at 
“the cannon’s mouth.” It is our contention, 
however, that any general perspective on 
altruism, particularly in connection with the 
Holocaust, should not be limited to the 
clearcut cases of ordinary people who 
showed extraordinary courage by helping 
potential victims. There are darker, more 
convoluted situations which require consider- 
ation; cases in which people with question- 
able or uncertain motives also showed un- 
usual courage by opposing the genocide pro- 
gram. 

Most of the literature suggests the indi- 
visibility of morality. Individuals engaged in 
rescue activities were in the conventional 
sense “good.” We find that in some ways 
morality is very divisible. Part of our con- 
cern with the issue of ambiguous altruism, 


that is, rescue activities by persons with no 
history of commitment to high moral values 
and no pattern of identification with minori- 
ties or the downtrodden either before or after 
the Holocaust, may be indicated by the 
following remarks of Heinrich Himmler. In 
a speech about the difficulties of enforcing 
the genocide program, he complained that 
too many Germans wanted to save particular 
Jews: 


Remember how many people, party members 
included, send their precious plea for clemency to 
me or some other authority; they invariably say that 
all Jews are, of course, swine, but that Mr. So and 
So is the exception, a decent Jew who should not 
be touched. I have no hesitation in saying that the 
number of these requests...leads one to conclude 
that there are more decent Jews than all the rest put 
together. (Héhne, 1971, 413-414) 


And some years after the war, the Nazi 
hunter Simon Wiesenthal (1967) noted that 
when finally captured and brought to trial, 
almost every SS man accused of atrocious 
crimes could find at least one Jew to testify 
in his favor. The point we wish to raise for 
consideration is that substantial evidence 
exists to support the idea that even very 
dubious people, including hardened SS 
personnel, may be susceptible to the empath- 
ic emotions underlying altruism. Thus, 
while it may be true, as argued by the 
Oliners, that those who ignored the plight of 
Holocaust victims or did nothing to help 
them were characterized by “constricted” 
personalities due to authoritarian background 
experiences, it may also be true that depend- 
ing on circumstances, few people are entirely 
immune to the temptations of altruism. This 
is the theme explored later in connection 
with the puzzling and uncannily successful 
rescue efforts of Oskar Schindler and 
Siegfried Jagendorf. 

Schindler was a “racial German” born in 
1908 in the Czechoslovakian city of Zwittau 
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and raised in comfortable upper-middle-class 
circumstances. (His father owned a farm 
machinery factory.) Intellectually undistin- 
guished, he was a fun-loving youth who 
raced motorcycles while attending gymnasi- 
um, did his mandatory service in the Czech 
army, then worked as a machinery salesman 
with such success that he became sales 
manager for a Moravian electrical company. 

Prior to the Nazi occupation of the 
Sudetenland, Schindler joined the Sudeten 
German party, apparently because the con- 
nections this provided helped his sales ca- 
reer. Following the occupation, he was 
recruited by the Abwehr (German military 
intelligence) to gather information for them 
during his frequent sales trips to Poland. 
With the defeat of Poland in 1939, 
Schindler’s Abwehr and party connections 
smoothed the way for him to take ownership 
of a bankrupt enamelware factory in Cracow, 
and he soon obtained a number of lucrative 
military-related production contracts. 

According to Keneally (1982), Schindler 
was at this point the perfect model of a 
young, cynically opportunistic bon vivant. 
He associated freely with Jewish and Polish 
office workers, technicians, and business- 
men, including some involved with him in 
black market deals, during the day, while 
frequenting nightclubs with Nazi officials 
and occupation officers in the evenings. 
Although married to a hometown girl who 
remained in Czechoslovakia, he had an 
attractive Polish secretary as a live-in mis- 
tress, a succession of other casual affairs 
with women, and drove about town in ex- 
pensive automobiles. Nothing about Schind- 
ler suggested that he was anything other than 
an amoral, on-the-make entrepreneur who 
was equally at home with Jews or Nazis so 
long as they served his interests. 

By the years 1941 to 1942, Schindler’s 
factory had expanded to produce shell cas- 
ings. It employed over 150 Jews in addition 
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to Polish workers. At drinking parties, and 
with gifts of hard-to-get luxury items, 
Schindler formed cordial relationships with 
SS economics officials and others in high 
places. These contacts not only contributed 
a good deal toward his business success, but 
also worked to his advantage when he was 
interrogated by security officers investigating 
the black market, and on another occasion, 
when he was reported to the SS for having 
kissed a Jewish woman employee during an 
office party. 

Schindler was generally friendly and 
occasionally helpful to Jews all through this 
period. His serious rescue work, however, 
began in 1942 when the Cracow ghetto was 
“liquidated” and all remaining Jewish work- 
ers were moved to a labor/concentration 
camp on the outskirts of the city. He had 
observed with a profound sense of horror 
some of the atrocities associated with de- 
struction of the ghetto and was also 
informed about the death camps. This seems 
to have kindled in him a deep sense of 
personal outrage; he resolved to protect “his” 
Jews by keeping them out of the camp. 
Through a combination of cajolery and 
bribery, he convinced the local SS 
commander to let him build his own labor 
barracks next to the factory. 

These quarters became a safe haven for 
the Jewish workers (now becoming known 
as “Schindlerjuden”) as well as other Jews 
able to make their way into Cracow. Schind- 
ler provided decent work conditions, gener- 
ous food rations, and medical care. On 
several occasions he “requisitioned” friends 
or relatives of his workers from the main 
camp where many were dying of hunger, 
disease, or random killings. When one of 
his workers died, he even arranged an ortho- 
dox Jewish funeral service. 

Yet at the same time as he was becom- 
ing virtually obsessive about protecting his 
Jews, Schindler continued his flamboyant 
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lifestyle, womanizing and drinking with 
well-placed Nazis. 

From 1944 to 1945 as the Soviet forces 
advanced into Poland, the Cracow industrial 
complex was scheduled for destruction. 
Slave laborers were to be either transported 
to death camps or factories further away 
from the battle lines. This is when “Schind- 
ler’s list” materialized. Using all his manip- 
ulative skills, he convinced officials in the 
economics ministry to authorize relocation of 
his factory to a small town near Zwittau. 
On the claim that his highly trained workers 
were essential to maintain production, he 
also arranged for them to be listed by name 
for movement to the new location. This list 
included over 1000 persons, some of whom 
were children. When questioned about the 
children, Schindler successfully fobbed off 
the inquiries with a tale to the effect that 
their small fingers allowed them to perform 
delicate work in the shell nose cones! 

Once all his people were safely in place, 
Schindler promptly turned it into something 
of a rest camp, having his workers only 
produce enough shells, most with built-in 
defects, to keep up a front, while putting the 
better part of their energies into improving 
their living conditions. Schindler’s ultimate 
defiance of the Nazis occurred as the Ger- 
man forces in Czechoslovakia began to 
collapse. Fearful that retreating SS units 
might slaughter his people out of hand, he 
managed to acquire enough weapons to arm 
a group of former soldiers among the Jewish 
workers who agreed to defend the others. 
This turned out to be unnecessary. When 
the advancing Soviets were nearly in sight, 
Schindler drove away from the factory with 
eight of his Jews who stayed with him as a 
voluntary escort until he safely surrendered 
to the Americans. 

In the postwar years, Schindler did not 
live happily ever after. He failed at several 
business ventures and would have lived in 
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poverty without the support given him by 
Jewish organizations and some of his former 
workers. He never gave up his taste for 
women and heavy drinking, and this presum- 
ably contributed to his death from heart 
disease in 1974. Jewish friends saw to it 
that his wish to be buried in Jerusalem was 
carried out. 

How is Schindler’s behavior to be under- 
stood in the context of altruism? He hardly 
fits any of the profiles of rescuers noted 
earlier, and Keneally (1982) offered little by 
way of explanation apart from the following: 


One of the commonest sentiments of Schindler 
Jews is still “I don’t know why he did it.” It can 
be said to begin with that Oskar was a gambler, 
was a sentimentalist who loved the transparency, 
the simplicity of doing good; that Oskar was by 
temperament an anarchist who loved to ridicule the 
system; and that beneath the hearty sensuality lay 
a capacity to be outraged by human savagery, to 
react to it and not to be overwhelmed. (p. 281) 


We will presently suggest a more psychody- 
namic interpretation of Schindler’s behavior, 
but for the moment, it may be helpful to 
consider another somewhat parallel example 
of ambiguous altruism. 

Siegfried Jagendorf’s own account of his 
life and rescue activities (Jagendorf, 1991) 
supplemented with a valuable introduction 
and historical commentaries by Aron Hirt- 
Manheimer, makes it clear that like 
Schindler, he too was something of a protean 
character. Born in Bukovina, Romania in 
1885, he was the only son of a well-off 
Jewish family. An attractive child with un- 
Jewish looking fair hair and blue eyes, he 
was apparently spoiled by the attention of 
three older sisters who called him Sami 
rather than by his birth name of Schmiel. 
After completing gymnasium, he studied 
electrical engineering at a technical school in 
Germany, graduating at age 22. Six feet tall 


and an admirer of all things German, he had 
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his name changed to Siegfried and married 
the attractive daughter of a wealthy 
Romanian Jewish family. The couple adopt- 
ed an upper-class gentile lifestyle; he grew a 
handlebar mustache and rode a motorcycle 
with his wife often along in the sidecar. 

As a lieutenant in the Austrian army 
during WWI, he earned a medal for his 
service against the Russians. After the war, 
he joined the Siemens Corporation, and 
worked his way up to become director of all 
Siemens operations in a Romanian province. 
Jagendorf did so well in this position that he 
eventually resigned to become an indepen- 
dent entrepreneur. Wealthy and well con- 
nected, he flaunted his success with an 
impeccably stylish wardrobe and the affecta- 
tion of an 8-inch cigarette holder. Then, in 
October 1941, when the Romanian authori- 
ties were encouraged by their Nazi allies to 
eliminate their “Jewish problem,” the 56- 
year-old Jagendorf was summarily loaded 
into a cattle train with his wife and other 
Jews and taken to a conquered area of the 
Soviet Union called Transnistria. 

After a brutalizing two days on the train, 
the Jews were let out into a scene of chaotic 
violence. They were gradually formed up 


‘into columns and marched away towards 


remote villages that were to serve as ghettos. 
Jagendorf and a small group of others evad- 
ed the columns and made their way to the 
nearby town of Moghilev. There he sought 
out the local German commander, identify- 
ing himself as a former director of the 
Siemens Corporation. The officer explained 
that the area was under Romanian control, 
that no food or shelter was available, and 
that the city was in ruins. Dismissed by the 
German officer, Jagendorf immediately sized 
up the situation: 


Our fate was in Romanian hands.... We had to find 
a way to extend our usefulness, or, better, to 
become indispensable. I remembered the com- 
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mander’s words: “The city is devastated... without 
electricity.” A possible solution came to mind. 
We Jews could provide the technical expertise and 
manpower necessary to repair the power station, 
perhaps even rebuild the war-battered shops and 
factories of Transnistria’s second largest city. But 
to do so, I would have to sell the idea to the 
prefect, the Romanian official who presided over 
the city and district of Moghilev. (Jagendorf, 1991, 
p.9) , 


That is exactly what he did, taking care 
to present himself to the prefect in a way 
that would be impressive: “I did not look 
Jewish....1 shaved every day and wore a 
white shirt, a clean suit, and kid leather 
gloves....Whatever might happen, I resolved 
to address every official as an equal” (p. 6). 
The prefect had also served in the Austrian 
army during WWI and had heard of Jagen- 
dorf. They soon reached an agreement 
allowing Jagendorf to recruit Jewish techni- 
cians who would rebuild the power plant 
and, in connection with this, also restore a 
machine shop and foundry in order to fabri- 
cate essential parts. 

From this small starting point, Jagendorf 
steadily and shrewdly bargained with the 
Romanian officials. Once the foundry com- 
plex and power plant were operating, he 
began producing agricultural equipment for 
local farmers. As the value of this became 
apparent to the authorities, he was able to 
add more and more Jews to his work force, 
and as they required housing, clothing, and 
medical services, he was permitted to take 
on carpenters, tailors, and physicians. To 
guard against theft, a Jewish police force 
was organized, and the threat of a typhus 
epidemic was justification for starting a 
hospital and expanding the medical staff. At 
every turn, Jagendorf found opportunities to 
bring more Jews into his safe enclave. By 
February 1942, there were approximately 
15,000 of them in Moghilev. 

In addition to the constant wheeling 
and dealing required to manipulate the 
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Romanians, Jagendorf also claimed to have 
had a hard time contending with corruption 
and conflict among the Jews. Some of them 
began working black market deals which 
might have provoked a harsh crackdown 
from the authorities. 

Yet he himself was not entirely above 
reproach. He lived quite well and insisted 
upon recognition of his high status. Accord- 
ing to Hirt-Manheimer’s summary of com- 
ments from the Moghilev survivors: 


Jagendorf demanded and received public tribute 
from his flock. He enjoyed his eminence and 
delighted in the laudatory verses of his courtier 
poetess (p. 113).... He required complete obedience 
and tolerated no dissent...however, he refused to 
exploit his privileged position for financial gain, 
projecting himself as a paragon of virtue against a 
background of villainy. (p. 138) 


Toward the end of 1943, as Soviet forces 
advanced in their direction, the Romanians 
eased up on the remaining Jews. Jagendorf 
and others were allowed to return to their 
homes. Departing Transnistria only days 
before the Soviets took Moghilev, Jagendorf 
and his wife were only home a few days 
before the Soviets overtook them. Ironical- 
ly, they promptly put him in charge of re- 
storing the local water and power plants. 
When the war ended, the Jagendorfs moved 
to Bucharest where Siegfried spent a year 
testifying at war crimes trials and making 
atrangements to join his two daughters, who 
were living in the United States. 

From 1948 until his death in 1970, 
Jagendorf worked as an executive for an 
electrical contracting firm in California. 
Hirt-Manheimer said that his American 
colleagues remember him for his formal 
dress style, long cigarette holder, and ability 
to manipulate influential people. In Califor- 
nia he also wrote his memoirs of the war 
years and offered them to be published by 
Yad Vashem under the characteristically 


flamboyant title: Jagendorf: My Story of 
World War II—The True Story of How 
100,000 of My People Were Saved. Howev- 
er, he withdrew the manuscript after Yad 
Vashem insisted on having it checked for 
accuracy by Holocaust scholars. 

The Schindler and Jagendorf stories 
contain a number of striking similarities. 
Foremost is the fact that both succeeded in 
saving large numbers of Jews from the 
Holocaust through the exercise of their 
exceptional entrepreneurial skills. Both 
were, in current parlance, “masters of the 
deal,” and had a shrewd capacity to quickly 
size up persons and situations and take 
effective action. Moreover, from what is 
known about their developmental histories 
and lifestyles, before and after the war, it 
seems clear that both had more than a touch 
of narcissism in their makeup. 

In this connection, both Schindler and 
Jagendorf grew up in relatively privileged 
circumstances, showed a certain taste for 
physical risk-taking in their youth (motorcy- 
cles), and had little difficulty establishing 
successful business careers for themselves as 
adults. Thus, both appear as men whose 
experiences of life gave them no reason to 
doubt their superiority, or to be anything less 
than very confident in their ability to master 
problematic situations. Finally, the presump- 
tion of some significant degree of narcissism 
is directly supported by their self-indulgent 
personal habits (especially in the case of 
Schindler) and their unusual concern with 
stylishness. 

But if their talents and other personal 
qualities go a long way toward explaining 
how they were able to save thousands, there 
are still no clearcut answers to the question 
of why they did this. Indeed, if one were to 
extrapolate from their prewar lives, it is 
much more plausible to imagine them mak- 
ing a good thing out of the war (profits for 
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Schindler, comfortable survival for 
Jagendorf) than extending themselves in 
hazardous schemes to benefit others. 

If there is a rational answer to this puz- 
zle, in our view it can only be found by 
looking into the less obvious psychodynam- 
ics of altruistic behavior. Where Schindler 
and Jagendorf are concerned, their lifestyles 
and records of bold opportunism suggest a 
dynamic of narcissism and grandiosity in 
service of altruism. This formulation can 
easily be applied to explain the philanthro- 
pies of the rich and famous, such as Donald 
Trump or the late Robert Maxwell. Unlike 
millionaires who make grand, ego-gratifying 
monetary gestures for worthy causes, howev- 
er, Schindler and Jagendorf put their lives in 
jeopardy, and steadily pushed the limits of 
their situations despite the terrible hazards 
involved. By conventional standards, there- 
fore, it might well appear that eu behavior 
was virtually irrational. 

Yet this is just the point that suggests the 
necessity of a Freudian, hermeneutical analy- 
sis. Schindler and Jagendorf, each in their 
own ways, seem to have been drawn into, 
and driven on by a profound narcissistic 
passion. Their circumstances and abilities 
projected them into the role of saviors: 
patriarchal redeemers of the weak and help- 
less who consequently became the primary 
objects manifesting their status and power. 
(In Freudian terms, these are “libido ob- 
jects.”) Thus, in playing out their savior 
roles, Schindler and Jagendorf gained the 
ultimate narcissistic gratification of high 
admiration and respect from those they 
helped. Furthermore, insofar as they were 
able to pit themselves successfully against 
the ferociously powerful forces threatening 
them, their superiority was affirmed on a 
daily basis. 
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Conclusions 


The foregoing analysis is in no way meant 
to minimize or detract from the extraordi- 
nary achievements of Schindler and Jagen- 
dorf. In the face of near-insurmountable 
odds, they accomplished outstanding rescues 
entirely on their own. But the fact that such 
admirable moral ends could be attained by 
amoral leaders able to exploit the greed and 
cottuption of their oppressors because they 
understood these things so well calls into 
question cominon sense views of altruism. 
In particular, the generalization emerging 
from most if not all of the prominent Holo- 
caust rescuer literature, that good deeds are 


done by good people, in the sense that an - 


altruistic personality pattern can be found 
underlying most rescue behavior, clearly 
demands critical scrutiny. Although it could 
be argued that Schindler and Jagendorf are 
exceptions proving the rule, this does not 
refute the proposition their careers demon- 
strate: that those with substantial knowledge 
of evil may be best able to oppose it. As 
noted at the outset of this article, innocence 
is not enough, and may even be a significant 
contributor to victimization. Additional 
support for this view is given in our discus- 
sion of Holocaust resistance efforts (Kren & 
Rappoport, 1980), which cites evidence 
showing that effective resistance typically 
required a degree of ruthlessness equal to or 
greater than that of the Nazi SS. 

Finally, it deserves emphasis that no 
general understanding of altruism can be 


considered adequate if it fails to comprehend 


issues raised by the moral accomplishments 
of amoral individuals like Schindler and 
Jagendorf. Their cases are admittedly ex- 
treme, and our analysis in terms of narcis- 
sism and libidinal drives appears to be the 
only psychodynamic concept appropriate to 
interpretation of their behavior. However, it 
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should be acknowledged that this analysis 
may also serve to underscore the limitations 
of contemporary social scientific thinking 
about altruism. We know far more about the 
dynamics of psychopathology and human 
destructiveness than we do about self-sacri- 
fice or opposition to evil. 

In this context, and when dealing with 
the ambiguities of altruism exemplified by 
Schindler and Jagendorf, it may be that 
traditional Judaeo-Christian metaphysics 
which views the soul as an ambivalent 
ground of contest between good and evil (or 
its echo in Freud’s struggle between Eros 
and Thanatos), can offer valuable instruction 
to secular social thought. 
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